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CX)RA AGNES BENNESON 

(1851^1919) 

Cora Agnes Benneson^ lawyer and writer, was born at 
Qniney, III., June 10, 1851, daughter of Bobert S. and Electa 
Ann (Park) Benneson, and granddaughter of Bev. Thomas and 
Jane (Oarlyle) Benneson. The family was originally Eng- 
lish, of the name of Benson. The change in spelling was made 
by Thomas and Jane Benneson after they came to America in 
1800. Bobert S. Benneson (1807-93), a native of Newark, DeL, 
went to Philadelphia and thence to Quincy, 111., in 1837, where 
he became prominently identified with the business and 
municipal affairs of the city. He was organizer and director 
of various corporations, president of the school board, alder- 
man for two terms, and mayor during the Civil War. During 
this crisis he saved the credit of the city by giving his personal 
notes to meet its obligations. The family represented the best 
traditions of New England through the mother, who was a 
direct descendant of Richard Park, one of the first settlers of 
Cambridge, Mass. In the Benneson home were entertained 
many men of note, of whom Alcott and Emerson especially 
made a great impression on Miss Benneson, who, while stUl in 
her teens, was inclined to philosophic studies. She was an 
unusually bright child ; when twelve years old she was reading 
Latin at sight, and had an acquaintance with some of the best 
literature, displaying at that early age unusual ability in get- 
ting at the pith of an argument and in summing up a conversa- 
tion in a few words of her own. Three years later she had 
finished the course at the Quincy Academy, the equivalent of a 
good high school, and at the age of eighteen she was graduated 
from the Quincy Seminary. Her ambition for a higher educa- 
tion led to her entrance to the University of Michigan in 1875, 
only five years after women students were first admitted. She 
completed the four years' course in three, and was graduated 
in 1878. H(&r first public appearance in college was in a debate 
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during her freshman year, in which she took the position that 
Homer wrote the "Iliad/^ arguing from the internal evidence 
of the book, and presenting a forcible argument in an extempo- 
raneous speech, which won the day. During her senior year 
she was an editor of the "Chronicle,'^ the leading college paper, 
being the first woman to fill this position. On receiving her 
degree of A.B. she applied for admission to the law school at 
Harvard University, but was refused on the ground that the 
equipment was too limited to receive women ; returning to her 
alma mater, she studied under Judges Cooley, Campbell and 
Walker and Profs. Wells and Kent, at that time constituting 
one of the strongest law faculties in America. She was one of 
two women in a class of 175; served as secretary of her class, 
presiding officer in the leading debating society, and judge of 
the Illinois moot-court. She was graduated LL.B. in 1880 and 
A.M. in 1883, and after being admitted to the bar in Michigan 
and Illinois spent two years and four months in a journey 
around the world. She made it a point to visit the law courts 
of all the principal civilized countries of the world, as well as 
their governing assemblies, and upon her return delivered 
lectures on her travels, first in her native city, and subse- 
quently in St. Paul, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Boston and 
other leading cities of the East. Miss Benneson was editor of 
the "Law Eeports" of the West Publishing Co. at Paul, Minn., 
during part of the year 1886, and after holding a fellowship in 
history at Bryn Mawr College for one year (1887-88) removed 
to Cambridge, Mass., which thereafter became her permanent 
residence. She was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1894, 
In the following year she was appointed special commissioner 
by Gov. Greenhalge, an appointment renewed in 1905 and held 
by her until her death. Although one of the first women to 
enter upon the practice of law in New England, she found no 
antagonism among her fellow lawyers, and gradually acquired a 
large and successful practice. Ever alert on the affairs of the 
day, she was particularly posted upon questions concerning 
government, a subject upon which she was a recognized author- 
ity. Papers upon "Executive Discretion in the United States'^ 
(1898) and "Federal Guarantees for Maintaining Republican 
Government in the States'' (1899), read before the American 
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Association for the Advancement of Science, resulted in her 
election as a Fellow of that society in 1899. These were followed 
by "The Power of Our Courts to Interpret the Constitution" 
(1900) and "Corporations and Conscience'^ (1906) before the 
same body. Other papers written by her are: "The Quincy 
Eiflemen in the (so called) Mormon War, 184446" (1909) ; 
"College Fellowship for Women" (1888) ; "The Opening Way," 
alumni poem delivered at the Universi^ of Michigan (1889) ; 
twelve articles on "Palestine Today" (contributed to the Uni- 
tarian Magazine) (1890) ; "The Semitic Museum of Harvard 
University" (1891); "The College Education of Women" 
(1894); "The Work of Edward Everett of Quincy in the 
Quartermaster's Department in Illinois during the Civil War" 
(1909) ; besides numerous contributions relating to the educa- 
tion of women. 

Miss Benneson's death occurred in Boston, June 8, 1919. 
She was an honorary member of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, and at the annual meeting of the society in 1909, gave 
a fine address on "The Quartermaster's Department in Illinois, 
1861-1862." 



MRS. AMELIA FROHME 
Oldest Resident of Quincy^ Dies at the Age of One Hun- 
deed AND One Years. 

Quiney's oldest citizen, Mrs. Hannah Amelia Frohme, 101 
years and 7 months old, died in the home of her daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. August Grefe, 1228 South Twelfth street, Quincy, 
Illinois, at 10 :30 o'clock Sunday evening, July 20, 1919, after 
an illness of about a year. 

Mrs. Frohme was born in Doerschen, Hanover, Germany, 
Dec. 3, 1817, and when she was 21 years of age she was married 
to Christian Frohme, April 26, 1838. In 1846 they decided to 
come to America and with their two sons arrived in Adams 
county, locating near Marblehead. In the fall of 1852 Mr. 
Frohme died and the two sons died in 1873 and 1879. 



